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armaments. The Second Hague Conference and the Interparliamen- 
tary Union are discussed, and one chapter describes the organization 
and plans of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. The 
opposition to the Taft treaties of 1911 with Great Britain and France is 
roundly criticized, as is the self-seeking element that profits or tries to 
profit from war or war preparations, while selfish political agitation and 
false patriotism are exposed by comparison with the spirit represented 
by the "international mind," for which the closing chapter is a powerful 
appeal directed particularly to Americans who "need the interna- 
tional mind as much as any people ever needed it," although the author 
looks to the "sober reason" of the American people eventually to give 
the United States a leading place in the work against war. 

Indicating as it does the workings of a highly trained and scholarly 
mind during a period of striking anomalies in international relations, 
the book will also perform a real service through its advocacy of a prac- 
tical plan of action for all persons, especially Americans, interested in 
diminishing the ravages of war. Although himself an earnest peace 
advocate, the author is careful to point out that "we must avoid en- 
cumbering our program with non-essentials and we must not fail to 
observe a due sense of proportion in what we recommend. * * * If 
justice is established between nations, peace will follow as a matter of 
course. * * * Disarmament will follow peace as an effect, not 
precede it as a cause." 

The style is especially clear and vigorous and the work abounds in 
striking passages which make it highly readable and valuable alike to 
the student of world problems and to the average reader desiring a 
better insight into the underlying motives and the true significance of 
the international peace movement. H. C. Phillips. 

The Progress of Japan 1853-1871. By J. H. Gubbins. C. M. G. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1911. pp. 323. 

To the western mind, the change of thought that has swept over Japan 
since Commodore Perry with four warships anchored in Uraga harbor 
on July 8, 1853, is inexplicable. Mr. Gubbins has, however, with great 
skill and intelligence, undertaken to show the nature of the change up to 
1871. That its full significance may be understood he has, at the outset, 
portrayed with care the conditions existing in Japan when the first treaty 
was negotiated. Perry's negotiations are then described at length. Not- 
withstanding the limited scope of the treaty of 1854 that is associated 
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with his name, the Commodore is regarded as deserving the praise be- 
stowed upon him for his "firmness, patience and tact." The author 
adverts to the fact that the British convention of 1854 recorded the 
general right of ships of war, as distinct from merchant vessels, to enter 
ports of friendly Powers, with the proviso that the right should not be 
exercised in Japanese waters without necessity or proper explanation. 
It is noted that within five years of Perry's arrival, notwithstanding 
their dislike to foreign intercourse, the Japanese entered into no less than 
thirteen elaborate agreements with foreign states. 

The history of internal affairs from 1853 to 1860, and again from 1860 
to 1863, is observed with special reference to the relation thereof to the 
outside world. The author declares that the elimination of the sovereign 
from all active share in the work of government through the usurpation 
of imperial authority by representatives of great houses, began as early 
as the seventh century, and that for more than two hundred years before 
Perry's visit the control of those agencies capable of dealing with the 
outside world were in the practical possession of the Shogunate. The 
hostility, therefore, of the Court at Kioto to everything foreign, and the 
opposing attitude of the Shogunate at Yedo are carefully narrated. 

At a time when a certain Power is demanding the rigid observance of 
the terms of its treaty of peace and commerce with the United States, it 
is comforting to note that in 1862, the Yedo Government, on account of 
the determined hostility of the Court and conservative party to foreign 
interests, appealed to the treaty Powers not to abrogate existing treaties, 
but to postpone for a few years the operation of certain provisions. At- 
tention is especially called to the protocol of June 6, 1862 with England, 
in which it was declared that the postponement was needed "in conse- 
quence of the opposition offered by a party in Japan which is hostile to 
all intercourse with foreigners." The incessant opposition of the Court 
to foreigners, its insistent demand for their expulsion years after the 
conclusion of treaties with several states, the formal declaration in behalf 
of the Court to the foreign ministers, announcing the decision of the 
government to close the country again to foreigners, the firing of the forts 
at Shimonoseki on an American vessel, the subsequent destruction of the 
batteries by an expedition of the Powers, and the exaction of an indem- 
nity expressed in the Shimonoseki Convention of October, 1864, were 
the natural consequences of Japan's long isolation. They serve to render 
all the more impressive the change of attitude that quickly followed. 
In 1865 the Emperor, doubtless as a consequence of a powerful naval 
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demonstration, granted formal approval of the group of treaties that had 
succeeded the earliest conventions. 

Mr. Gubbins has portrayed well events that led up to the fall of the 
Shogunate — the resignation of the Shogun in 1867, the recovery by the 
Court of powers it had not wielded for centuries, the wonderful insight 
of the ShOgun in perceiving that the restoration of administrative au- 
thority to the Court might unify the empire and enable the country to 
" hold its own with all nations of the world," the assumption of full con- 
trol by the Emperor, and the use of force necessary to overcome the 
resistance of the sympathizers with the ex-Shogun. Then follows an in- 
teresting chapter on the abolition of feudalism, which culminated in the 
surrender of fiefs to the Crown by the feudal nobility. One is impressed 
by the spirit of patriotism that inspired the Memorial of Daimi5s who 
surrendered their fiefs in 1869. Whether it was a wave of imperialism or 
an intense love of country that led to the sacrifice is unimportant. The 
significant fact is that the Emperor suddenly found himself free from 
another burden that thwarted imperial control and checked the economic 
progress of the state. 

Mr. Gubbins proceeds to show how the Imperial Government suddenly, 
as a consequence of changed conditions, recognized that foreign inter- 
course was essential to the country, and was entitled to the formal sanc- 
tion of the Crown. How wisely the Emperor appreciated the situation, 
and how justly he sought the benefits of such intercourse in the years 
that followed, Mr. Gubbins has not undertaken to narrate; for his book 
does not treat of events after 1871. He leaves Japan at the parting of the 
ways. His description of the preceding eighteen years and his comments 
respecting their significance are of great merit. 

The value of the book is increased by the appendixes containing the 
texts of the earlier treaties and conventions, as well as of numerous other 
important documents. A glossary is added. 

Charles Cheney Hyde. 

Some Roads Towards Peace. Report on observations made in the Far 
East in 1912. By Dr. Charles W. Eliot. Washington: Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 1913. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has just published, 
for public distribution, the Report of Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President 
Emeritus of Harvard University, describing his experiences and impres- 
sions on the trip to the Far East which he made in 1912 under the aus- 



